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Variety  of  Argynnis  Latlionia,  Male  (with  illustration),  Edward  Newman,  393.  Economy  of 
Chalcidiae,  and  Characters  of  a  few  undescribed  Species  (with  illustrations),  Francis 
Walker,  394.  A  List  of  the  Butterflies  inhabiting  Jersey,  with  Notes  of  their  Occur¬ 
rence,  F.  G.  Piquet,  399.  Entomological  Notes  from  South  Australia,  H.  Ramsay  Cox, 
401.  Notes  on  some  Insects  of  Italy  and  of  South  France,  observed  between  the 
middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July,  1872,  Francis  Walker,  403.  Mountain 
Collecting  in  March,  C.  S.  Gregson,  404. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Ennomos  aogularia,  406 ;  Description  of  the  Laiwa  of  Fidonia 
atomuria,  Bernard  Lockyer,  407.  Description  of  the  Larva  of  Eudorea  lineolalis,  408  ; 
Description  of  a  Psychideous  Larva,  409;  Description  of  the  Larva  of  Grapholita 
nisana,  Linn.,  C.  S.  Gregson,  410. 

Entomological  Notes,  Captures,  &c. — Vanessa  Antiopa,  E.  B.  Poulton,  410.  Hybernated 
Specimen  of  Vanessa  Antiopa,  H.  Durnford,  410.  Hybernated  Antiopa,  E.  Newman, 
410.  Hybernated  Antiopa  near  Liverpool,  Edward  P.  Thompson,  410.  Hybernated 
Antiopa,  410.  Vanessa  Urticse,  George  Gray,  411.  Sphinx  Ligustri  and  Lobophora 
hexapterata  near  Ipswich  and  Colchester,  W.  II.  Ilanvood,  411.  Variety  of  Epinephele 
Janira,  Thomas  Barns,  411.  Choerocampa  Celerio  at  Margate,  Charles  Duncan,  412. 
Eupithecia  irriguata  bred,  H.  S.  Bishop,  412.  Acronycta  Alni  bred,  [Miss]  Ada  Steele 
Perkins,  412.  Acronycta  Alni,  [Rev. J  Windsor  Hambrough,  412.  PhytometraiEnea,  E.  B. 
Poulton,  412.  Larva  of  Bajularia,  [Rev.]  P.  II.  Jennings,  413.  Floods  and  Hybernating 
Larvae,  G.  B.  Corbin,  414.  Do  Insects  recognize  Individuals?  John  Potts,  415. 

Entomological  Society. — Acronycta  Psi  and  Tridens,  416;  Dipterous  Larvae  in  Phlegm, 
410 ;  Anaitis  plagiata,  410. 


INSECTS,  BOOKS,  &c. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  Sell  by 
Auction,  at  his  Great  Boom,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Saturday,  June  21st, 
at  half-past  Twelve  precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  BRITISH  LEPIDOPTERA,  a  Few 
Foreign,  and  the  LIBRARY  of  ENTOMOLOGICAL  WORKS,  of  the  late  Thomas 
Parky,  Esq.,  of  Merthyr ;  and  some  other  Smaller  Collections.  On  View  the  Morning  of 
Sale;  and  Catalogues  had  one  week  previous. 


INSECTS  FOR  SALE. — Papliia,  3d.  Betula,  6d.  Pruni,  8d.  Galathea,  2d.  Blandina, 
4d.  Artemis,  4d.  Ziczac,  4d.  Dromedarius,  Gd.  Trepida,  Is.  Curtula,  Gd.  Dicttea, 
9d.  Dictseokles,  9d.  Pudibunda,  3d.  Rubi,  4d.  A.  Urticai,  8d.  Castrensis,  Gd.  Quercus, 
4d.  Quercifolia,  8d.  Fuciformis,  9d.  Bombyliformis,  9d.  Betularia  (black),  Is.  Gd. 
Elymi,  9d.  Strigosa,  3s.  Gd.  Typhse,  4d.  Vetusta,  4d.  Contigua,  4d.  Empyrea,  9d. 
Sulphuralis,  9d.  Geminipuncta,  Is.  Gd.  Petrificata,  9d.  Fulvago,  Is.  Conspersa,  9d. 
Solidaginis,  6d.  Irregularis,  3s.  Gd.  Dipsacea,  Gd.  And  others.  Pupae  of  Porcellus, 
Rubi,  Elpenor,  Strigosa.  A  Mahogany  Cabinet  of  2G  drawers  for  Sale. 

W.  DOWNING,  Whip’s  Cross  (near  the  Forest),  Walthamstow,  Essex. 


IPOR  SALE  (during  June). — Healthy  larvae  of  V.  Polychloros,  L.  Sibylla,  T.  Quercus, 
'  M.  Fuciformis,  N.  Strigula,  L.  Monacha,  B.  Castrensis,  S.  Carpini,  A.  Prodromaria, 
A.  Pictaria,  L.  Hexapterata.  A.  Badiata,  C.  Dotata,  E.  Cervinata,  C.  Spartiata,  C.  Reclusa, 
P.  Plumigera,  N.  Trepida,  C.  Ridens,  L.  Phragmitidis,  A.  Prajcox,  T.  Opima,  Populeti, 
Miniosa  and  Gracilis,  X.  Citrago,  E.  Ochroleuca,  C.  Chamomilbe,  B.  Notha:  and  eggs, 
larvae  and  pupae  of  many  other  species.  For  Price-lists  apply  to 

W.  H.  HARWOOD,  St.  Peter’s,  Colchester. 


"I, ENTOMOLOGICAL  DEALER,  in  the  UNITED  STATES,  WANTED.— Mr.  DobrIse 
_1j  will  feel  much  indebted  for  the  Address  of  a  respectable  Entomological  Dealer  in  New 
York,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Northern  States. 

Mr.  Dobree,  The  New  Walk,  Beverley. 


Now  ready, 

Transactions  of  the  entomological  society  of  London,  for  the  Year 

1873.  Part  II.— Containing  papers  by  Messrs.  R.  Trimen,  A.  E.  Eaton,  A.  G. 
Butler,  F.  Smith,  A.  Muller,  and  H.  W.  Bates;  with  ‘Proceedings’  and  4  Plates.  Price, 
15s.  to  the  Public;  7s.  (id.  to  Metropolitan  Members;  gratis  to  Provincial  Members.  Sold 
at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  12,  Bedford  Row,  Holborn,  W.C. ;  and  by  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co,, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

N.B. — Entomologists  wishing  to  join  the  Society  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  F.  Grut,  9,  King  Sti’eet,  Southwark,  S.E. 
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EG.  MEEK,  Naturalist,  supplies  Entomologists  with  every  requisite. — Umbrella  Net, 
•  complete,  6s.  6d.  Self-acting  ditto,  8s.  Cane  Ring  Net,  with  stick,  2s.  Wire  ditto  with 
brass  screw,  2s.  3d.  Pocket  Folding  Net,  three  brass  joints,  4s.  6d.  Balloon  Net,  26  by 
18,  for  beating,  7s.  Cd.  Telescope  Nets,  6s.,  8s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.  6d.  Self-acting  Sweeping 
Net,  8s.  Pocket  Larva  Boxes,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  and  3s.  Sugaring  Tin,  with  brush 
affixed,  2s.  6d.  Relaxing  Box,  3s.  Killing  Box,  Is.  Bottle  of  Killing  Fluid,  9d.  Corked 
Setting  Boards,  5d.,  7d.,  8d.,  9d.,  10d.,  lid.,  Is.,  Is.  2d.,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  8d.  Is.  10d., 
and  2s.  Breeding  Cages,  2s.  Gd.  Ditto,  with  two  compartments,  5s.  Tin  Y>  6d.,  brass  Y>  Is* 
Corked  Store  Boxes,  best  make,  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  Gd.,  4s.,  5s.  and  Gs.  Ditto,  covered  in  green 
cloth,  book  pattern,  16  by  11,  8s.  Mahogany  Pocket  Box,  with  glass  and  slide  in  groove, 
4s.  Gd.  Exchange  Lists,  Id.  Entomological  Pins,  any  size,  gilt  or  plain,  Is.  per  Box. 
Four  sizes  mixed,  Is.  per  oz.,  postage  l^d.  Bottle  of  Mite  Destroyer,  Is.  Willow  Chip 
Boxes,  four  sizes  nested,  2s.  6cl.  per  gross.  Setting  and  Drying  Houses,  complete,  10s.  Gd., 
12s.  Gd.,  15s.  Gd.  Pocket  Box,  Gd.,  9d.,  Is.  and  Is.  Gd.  Postal  Box,  Gd.  Pocket  Lanthorns, 
4s.,  5s.  and  7s.  Zinc  Oval  Pocket  Box,  Is.  Gd.,  2s.  and  3s.  Pupa  Diggers,  2s.  and  3s. 
Brass  Chloroform  Bottles,  2s.  Gd.  and  3s.  Gd.  The  new  Glass  Killing  Bottle,  charged  ready 
for  use,  Is.,  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  Gd.  A  large  assortment  of  British  Insects  kept  in  Stock. 
Cabinets  of  every  description  made  to  order;  estimates  given.  Price  Lists  sent  on  receipt  of 
Stamp.  All  orders,  when  accompanied  by  Post-Office  Orders,  will  receive  immediate 
attention.  Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

E.  G.  MEEK,  56,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 


"NATURE” 

A  WEEKLY  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE. 

“  To  the  solid  ground 

Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  which  builds  for  aye.” — Wordsworth. 

The  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  is  earnestly  invited 
to  this  new  Journal  of  advancing  Science,  which,  although  but  recently  established,  has 
already  become  an  accredited  organ  of  the  leading  scientific  men  in  communicating  their 
views  to  each  other  and  to  the  public.  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  this  periodical  is  to 
awaken  in  the  public  mind  a  more  lively  interest  in  Science.  With  this  end  in  view  it 
provides  original  Articles  and  Reviews,  written  by  scientific  men  of  the  highest  distinction 
in  their  various  departments,  expounding  in  a  Popular  and  yet  Authentic  Manner  the 

GRAND  RESULTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH, 

discussing  the  most  recent  scientific  discoveries,  and  pointing  out  the  bearing  of  Science 
upon  civilization  and  progress,  and  its  claims  to  more  general  recognition,  as  well  as  to  a 
higher  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  Published  every  Thursday,  price  4d. 

Yearly  subscription,  18s.  Gd. ;  half-yearly  ditto,  9s.  Cd. ;  quarterly  ditto,  5s.  Post-office 
Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


New  and  Improved  Series,  published  Monthly,  price  One  Shilling, 

“THE  FLORIST  AND  POMOLOGIST:” 

A  Pictorial  Monthly  Magazine  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  General  Horticulture. 

BEAUTIFUL  COLOURED  PLATES  OF  NEW  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

The  Florist  and  Pomologist  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  First  Illustrated  Monthly 
Periodical  on  Gardening  of  the  present  day.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  and 
manipulation  of  subjects  for  the  Coloured  Plates;  and  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  Letterpress 
is  such  as  to  furnish  a  digest  of  Current  Information  on  Gardening  Matters,  to  discuss,  by 
the  light  of  experience  and  the  aid  of  modern  science,  the  Garden  Practice  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  give  Seasonable  Hints  to  those  who  may  need  instruction  in  the  management  of 
their  gardens,  whether  devoted  to  Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Flowers.  The  Florist  and 
Pomologist  is  an  excellent  medium  for  the  circulation  of  Advertisements  relating  to  Horti¬ 
culture,  such  as  Plants,  Seeds,  and  all  articles  required  in  the  management  of  the  Garden. 
Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  the  current  number  should  be  sent  in  not  later 
than  the  20th  of  each  month.  Publishing  Office— 171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

“IP  GROPE  AN  and  EXOTIC  LEPIDOPTERA.— Mr.  MARSDEN  has  made  arrangements 
JLJ  for  the  regular  supply  of  all  obtainable  species  of  Exotic  and  European  Lepidoptera, 
inclusive  of  all  rare  and  reputed  British  species.  Price-lists  (prices  barely  exceed  those 
charged  on  the  Continent)  forwarded  on  receipt  of  stamped  directed  envelope. 

H.  W.  MARSDEN,  Regent  Street,  Gloucester. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. — All  Communications  and  Notices  of  Exchange  (inserted 
without  charge),  and  Advertisements  (the  charge  for  which  is,  Seven  lines  and  under,  3s.  Gd., 
and  Gd.  for  every  additional  line),  must  be  addressed  to  Edward  Newman,  9,  Devonshire 
Street,  Bishopsgate;  and,  to  insure  insertion,  should  be  received  not  later  than  the  2-lth  of 
each  month. 
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VARIETY  OF  EPINEPHELE  HYPE RANTHIT S  (FEMALE). 

Variety  of  Epinephele  Hyperanthus . — This  female  speci¬ 
men  of  a  very  common  butterfly  differs  in  marking  from  the 
ordinary  examples  of  the  species  in  the  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  ocellated  spots  on  the  under  side,  as  also  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  pale  circumscription,  in  this  respect  differ¬ 
ing  from  either  of  those  in  the  fine  series  (Brit.  But.  p.  95) 
figured  from  Mr.  Bond’s  collection.  The  specimen  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Stevens,  and  has  been  kindly  lent  for  the 
purpose  of  figuring  in  the  ‘Entomologist.’ 

At  a  time  when  that  distinguished  naturalist  Mr.  Darwin 
is  desirous  of  collecting  information  as  to  the  differences  in 
the  sexes  of  butterflies  having  ocellated  spots,  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  shall  consider  it  a  personal  obligation  to  myself  if 
any  of  my  correspondents  can  furnish  him  with  any  facts, 
observations  or  specimens,  tending  to  elucidate  the  subject  of 
these  differences. — Eduard  Newman. 
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Economy  of  Chalcidice.  By  Francis  Walker,  Esq. 

Continued  from  p.  399.) 

These  figures  illustrate  three  families  of  Chalcidiae  : — 
Pteromaliclae,  Eunotidae,  and  Eulopliidae.  Etroxys  connects 
the  Pteromalidae  with  the  Cleonymidae,  by  means  of  Trigono- 
derus  :  the  species  of  the  latter  genus  are  of  comparatively 


ETROXYS  SCENICUS. 


EUNOTUS  CEETACEUS. 

large  size  and  rare  occurrence;  they  may  be  sometimes  found 
in  herbage  beneath  old  trees,  and  are  parasitic  on  wood¬ 
feeding  insects,  and  the  lanceolate  abdomen  of  the  female  is 
adapted  for  insertion  into  holes  made  by  these  insects,  and 
in  an  exotic  genus  of  the  family  is  more  particularly  suited 
for  this  purpose,  being  supplied  with  a  very  long  oviduct. 
The  insect  in  the  lower  figure  appears  to  be  very  rare; 
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I  have  found  it  only  once,  when  it  occurred  on  a  chalk  down  ; 
perhaps,  like  the  neighbouring  genus,  Aspicoris,  it  is  parasitic  on 
Coccus.  The  insect  figured  below  is  closely  allied  to  Eulophus, 


HEMIPTARSENTJS  FULVICOLLIS. 

of  which  some  species  feed  on  the  larvae  of  Lepidoptera  :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  elegant  and  variable  colouring.  The  species 
named  H.  Waterhousii  seems  to  be  one  of  the  Eupelmidae. 

Fean cis  Walkee. 


Life-history  of  Thecla  W- Album. — The  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  twigs  of  Ulmus  campestris  (elm)  and  LJlmus  montana 
(wych-elm)  in  July  and  August;  they  are  what  astronomers 
call  oblate  spheroids,  but  are  much  more  depressed  on  the 
crown  than  at  the  opposite  extremity;  they  are  of  a  whitish 
or  putty-colour,  and  are  firmly  attached  to  the  bark  by  the 
under  side,  and  in  this  position  they  remain  throughout  the 
winter:  the  shell  resembles  porcelain  in  appearance,  and  it  is 
insoluble  in  water  ;  it  resists  any  amount  of  wet,  and  also  effec¬ 
tually  preserves  the  contained  larva  from  the  effects  of  frost  or 
other  climatic  influences.  The  young  larva  emerges  in  April  or 
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May,  and  continues  feeding  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  it 
is  full  fed;  it  then  rests  indifferently  on  the  upper  or  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  or  on  the  twigs,  which  are  then  young  and 
green,  with  its  head,  legs  and  claspers  entirely  concealed; 
nevertheless,  in  crawling,  or  rather  gliding,  for  its  motion 
exactly  resembles  that  of  a  slug,  the  anterior  part  of  the  head 
is  just  visible  peeping  from  beneath  the  shield-like  margin  of 
the  2nd  segment.  The  head  is  very  small,  glabrous,  and  com¬ 
pletely  retractile  within  the  2nd  segment,  the  semicircular 
margin  of  which  projects  beyond  it.  The  body  is  of  that 
shape  usually  described  as  onisciform,  or  wood-louse  shaped, 
or,  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  shaped  like  the  genus 
of  shells  called  Chiton,  some  of  which  may  be  occasionally 
found  on  all  our  sea-side  rocks.  The  segmental  divisions  are 
clearly  marked  on  the  dorsal  area;  the  anterior  margin  of 
each  is  elevated ;  the  posterior  margin  is  decidedly  waved, 
and  overlapping  the  anterior  margin  of  the  next  following 
segment;  the  lateral  margin  of  each  segment  is  produced, 
and  the  union  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal  areas  takes  place 
almost  on  a  medio-ventral  line;  there  is  a  medio-dorsal 
furrow,  or  channel,  which  bisects  the  elevated  anterior 
margins  of  the  dorsal  segments,  causing  each  segment,  from 
the  4th  to  the  11th,  to  bear  two  humps,  or  tubercles:  these 
pairs  of  tubercles,  seven  in  number,  seem  to  bound  the 
medio-dorsal  furrow,  and  render  it  more  conspicuous;  every 
part  of  the  dorsal  area  emits  delicate  hairs,  which  are  more 
especially  visible  when  the  larva  is  viewed  sideways :  the 
head  is  black  and  shining,  except  a  pale  whitish  interspace 
between  the  lateral  divisions;  the  dorsal  area  of  the  body  is 
dingy  brown,  approaching  to  red-brown  on  the  sides,  and  to 
green  in  the  interspaces  of  the  segments ;  the  ventral  area  is 
also  greenish  ;  on  each  side  of  each  segment  are  two  oblique 
and  very  ill-defined  stripes  of  a  paler  shade,  and  when  the 
larva  is  at  rest  the  upper  of  these  meets  the  lower  one  on  the 
next  following  segment,  thus  producing  the  appearance  of  its 
having  eight  oblique  stripes  on  each  side;  the  legs  and 
claspers  are  pale  dingy  green,  obscurely  diaphanous.  When 
full  fed  these  little  fellows  spin  a  rather  elaborate  scaffolding 
of  silken  threads  on  the  surface  of  the  twig  or  branch,  on  the 
leaves  of  which  they  may  happen  to  be  feeding,  and  by 
means  of  other  silken  threads  they  attach  themselves  to  this 
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scaffolding, — some  two,  three  or  four  at  the  anal  extremity, 
and  one,  two  or  three  passing  round  or  over  the  body.  I  may 
mention  that  the  number  of  these  belts  varies  in  different 
individuals.  The  character  of  the  silken  scaffolding  to 
which  they  are  attached  is  best  seen  by  allowing  the  larva 
to  spin  on  the  surface  of  glass, — for  instance,  of  any  glass 
vessel  in  which  it  may  be  confined.  The  pupa  is  obese  and 
moth-like,  without  angles ;  the  head  rounded,  and  the  anal 
segment  incurved  and  invisible  from  above.  The  cases 
covering  the  head,  antennae,  legs  and  wing-cases  are  smooth, 
but  not  glabrous ;  they  are  without  hairs,  while  those  cover¬ 
ing  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  segments  are  hairy,  the  hairs 
for  the  most  part  standing  out  straight  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  colour  of  the  dorsal  or  hairy  area  is  reddish 
brown,  with  a  rather  broad  medio-dorsal  stripe  commencing 
behind  the  thorax,  and  extending  to  the  anal  segment ;  on 
each  side  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  each  segment  is  an  oblique 
whitish  mark ;  these  frequently  appear  to  be  united  to  a 
narrow  whitish  margin  of  the  dark  medio-dorsal  stripe,  but 
such  white  markings  are  by  no  means  constant  or  distinct. 
The  colour  of  the  ventral  or  smooth  portion  of  the  pupa  is 
olive-green  at  first,  but  gradually  becomes  darker  and  almost 
black.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Paterson,  of  Milton  Street, 
Doncaster,  for  the  loan  of  an  ample  supply  of  these  inte¬ 
resting  larvae.  I  had  described  them  many  years  ago,  the 
description  being  published  at  p.  108  of  ‘  British  Butterflies 
it  is  generally  very  correct,  but  required  the  few  emendations 
and  additions  which  are  now  supplied. — Edward  Newman. 

Larva  of  Hesperia  Aciceon. — 1  visited  the  locality  for 
Hesperia  Actaeon  this  morning  to  try  and  find  the  pupa. 
1  did  not  succeed;  but  1  believe  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  the  larva.  I  send  you  six  of  the  larvae  I  found,  together 
with  the  pieces  of  the  grass-blades  they  pulled  together. 
I  have  put  some  grass  in  with  them  to  keep  them,  if  possible, 
from  injury,  and  also  for  them  to  feed  upon,  if  they  will  do 
so.  I  send  you  two  of  the  most  forward  culms  of  the  grass, 
for  them  to  feed  on,  I  could  find. — Thomas  Parmiter ;  Kim- 
meridge ,  Wareliam ,  Dorsetshire. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Hesperia  Aciceon  ? — When  at 
rest  it  lies  very  fiat  on  a  blade  of  grass,  with  the  head 
stretched  out  on  the  same  plane  as  the  body ;  when  annoyed 
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it  usually  falls,  the  two  extremities  approaching  each  other, 
and  hence  the  body  assumes  a  crescentic  form.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  seen  the  larva  suspend  itself  by  a  thread, 
still  retaining  the  crescentic  form  ;  but  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  any  object  on  which  it  can  rest  it  will  imme¬ 
diately  “  cut  the  connection.”  If  this  object  be  a  blade  of 
grass  it  will  settle  itself  in  a  straight  position ;  if  a  book  or 
cloth,  or  any  unaccustomed  object,  it  fixes  itself  by  the 
claspers  only,  and  stretches  out  the  head  and  anterior 
segments  in  a  remarkably  leech-like  manner.  It  seems  to 
feed  exclusively  by  night,  and  then  makes  large  gaps  in  the 
grass-blade,  beginning  at  the  margin  and  eating  its  way 
towards  the  middle.  The  head  is  exserted,  porrect,  and 
slightly  narrower  than  the  2nd  segment;  its  length  and 
breadth  are  nearly  equal :  the  ocelli  are  ranged  in  two 
clusters;  the  anterior  cluster  is  apparently  composed  of  four 
ocelli,  arranged  in  a  somewhat  crescentic  form  ;  the  posterior 
cluster,  apparently  of  three  ocelli,  but  two  of  these  are 
scarcely  distinguishable.  The  body  is  slightly  fusiform, 
gradually  tapering  to  both  ends,  the  dorsal  area  convex,  the 
ventral  area  flattened;  at  the  juncture  of  these  areas  is  a 
manifest  skinfold,  extending  throughout  the  length  of  the 
larva;  the  anal  flap  is  rounded,  and  extends  beyond  the  anal 
claspers;  it  is  fringed  with  soft,  white  hair;  the  segmental 
division  of  the  dorsal  area  is  obscure;  each  segment  is 
transversely  divided  into  sections;  the  entire  dorsal  area  is 
dull  and  opaque,  this  character  being  due  to  minute  granu¬ 
lations  on  the  surface.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  dull,  pale, 
semipellucid  green,  indistinctly  tinged  with  reddish  brown, 
and  having  two  vertical  white  lines  on  the  crown,  which  vanish 
near  the  mouth,  and  include  between  them  a  very  indistinct 
white  V-shaped  mark  immediately  above  the  mouth,  which 
is  black;  the  apex  of  the  V-mark  points  towards  the  crown; 
the  dorsal  area  of  the  body  is  dull  glaucous-green,  with  a 
narrow  medio-dorsal  stripe  of  olive-green,  which  is  intersected 
throughout  by  an  extremely  delicate  whitish  line;  the  medio- 
dorsal  is  bordered  throughout  by  a  narrow  whitish  stripe, 
which  melts  into  the  glaucous  area,  and  between  this  and  the 
lateral  skinfold,  but  nearer  the  latter,  is  a  second  and  similar 
narrow  whitish  stripe  ;  the  skinfold  itself  is  white  ;  the  ventral 
surface,  legs  and  claspers  are  glaucous-green.  This  descrip- 
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tion  was  made  on  the  27th  May,  1873,  when  the  larvae 
appeared  full  grown. 

At  p.  164  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  ‘Entomologist’s 
Weekly  Intelligencer,’  Professor  Zeller  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  larva  of  Actason,  which  I  have  cited  at 
p.  173  of  ‘British  Butterflies.’  “The  caterpillar  feeds  in 
June  on  the  wood  small-reed,  Calamogrostis  epigejos,  chiefly 
under  the  shade  of  fir-trees;  it  makes  deep  notches  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  which  help  to  betray  its  proximity.  It 
feeds  in  the  evening  and  at  night,  resting  in  the  daytime 
extended  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  leaf.  It  is  of  the  form  usual 
in  the  genus,  and  it  has  also  two  snowy  spots,  as  in  the 
caterpillars  of  Lineola  and  Sylvanus.  It  is  pale  green,  with 
a  darker  dorsal  line  edged  with  a  yellowish  line  on  each  side, 
and  enclosing  a  paler  central  line.  Along  the  side  is  a  narrow 
yellow  line  above,  and  a  broad  one  beneath  ;  the  two  yellow 
lines  on  the  back  are  prolonged  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
green  head,  and  run  to  the  end  of  the  rounded  anal  shield, 
which  is  narrowly  edged  with  yellow.  Towards  the  end  of 
June  the  caterpillar  spins  together  two  leaves  with  a  few 
white  silk  threads,  and  becomes  a  slender  chrysalis,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  I  had,  however,  no  opportunity  of 
observing.  In  a  fortnight  two  males  made  their  appearance.” 

I  wish  to  invite  attention  as  much  to  the  slight  differences 
which  exist  between  the  two  descriptions  as  to  their  agree¬ 
ments ;  the  difference  in  time  of  being  full  fed  is  fully  a 
month.  I  may  also  state  that  the  larvae  so  kindly  given  me 
by  Mr.  Parmiter  fed  indifferently  on  blades  of  oats,  canary- 
seed,  and  couch-grass  (Triticum  repens),  all  of  which  come 
up  spontaneously  in  my  little  garden. — Edward  Newman. 

Early  History  of  Agrotis  Ashworthii. — I  beg  to  furnish 
you  with  the  early  history  of  Agrotis  Ashworthii  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  ‘Entomologist.’  There  being  no  figure  of  the 
larva  of  this  hitherto-exclusively  British  moth  in  any  English 
book,  and  Milliere’s  figure  taken  from  mature  larvae,  collected 
by  myself  in  Wales  during  April  giving  no  idea  of  it  in  its 
young  state,  I  purpose  giving  its  life-history  up  to  your 
description  in  its  last  skin,  page  337  of  the  ‘  British  Moths,’ 
and  Milliere’s  figure  in  his  ‘  Jconograph  of  New  and  Little- 
known  Insects.’  The  eggs  are  deposited  during  July,  in 
patches  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  together, 
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on  flower-  or  grass-stems,  which  have  grown  on  the  rocky 
faces  of  the  mountains,  particularly  on  the  old  flower-stalks 
of  Scabiosa  columbaria  during  wet  seasons:  they  are  at  first 
light  whitish  yellow,  but  soon  turn  to  purplish  brown.  The 
young  larvae  emerge  in  about  three  weeks,  and  eat  almost 
anything  grown  near  their  birth-place,  except  Geranium 
sanguineum,  Erodium  cicutarium  and  E.  rubrum  :  the  plants 
preferred  are  Helianthemum  vulgare,  Sanguisorba  officinalis, 
Thymus  serpyllum,  Myosotis,  Anthriscus  vulgaris  or  Sylves- 
tris,  the  Hieracia,  Galium  verum  and  G.  mollugo,  Solidago 
Virguarea,  Campanula  rolundifolia,  Aira  ca3spitosa  and  A. 
caerulea.  In  September  and  October  the  young  larvae  may  be 
found,  three  to  five  together,  sometimes  more,  in  the  old 
webs  left  by  the  larvae  of  Botys  terrealis,  on  the  flowering- 
spike  of  the  golden-rod,  and  they  are  then  from  a  quarter  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  :  the  colour  light  green  ; 
the  segmental  blotches,  which  afterwards  become  such  dis¬ 
tinct  black-velvety  patches,  are  now  scarcely  visible  as  light 
patches.  The  larvae  are  difficult  to  keep  alive  through  the 
winter.  On  warm  February  days,  and  on  such  days  in 
March,  they  again  commence  eating,  and  spread  out,  and  are 
then  to  be  found  on  the  under  sides  of  stones,  &c. ;  that  is,  by 
turning  over  the  fragments  of  carboniferous  limestone  thrown 
down  by  the  winter’s  frosts  from  the  rock-faces,  we  expect  to 
find  one  larva  on  the  average  of  every  thousand  stones  turned. 
They  are  in  March  about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  with 
a  small,  dark  brownish  head ;  the  body  is  bright  green,  and 
the  future  blotches  indistinct.  Early  in  April  they  change 
the  last  skin  but  one,  and  then  have  a  bright,  large,  Venetian- 
red  head,  and  are  very  dark,  almost  black  olive-green,  with 
the  segmental  patches  black  and  velvet-like;  and  from  this 
period  they  agree  with  the  description  as  referred  to  above. 
The  food  most  preferred  in  confinement  is  male  catkins  of 
Salix  caprea,  and  next  the  leaves:  on  this  food  they  grow 
quickly  to  a  large  size,  and  produce  beautifully  bright  lead- 
coloured  moths,  often  having  a  dark  broad  band  across  the 
middle  of  the  wing.  The  perfect  insect  comes  to  sugar  in 
July;  it  comes  late,  like  Mamestra  furva;  hence  impatient 
collectors  fail  to  get  many,  and  those  got  at  sugar  are  rarely 
fresh  specimens ;  but  good  specimens  can  be  taken  sitting  on 
grass-stems,  and  during  the  night  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern- 
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light,  and  also  off  the  rock  faces  out  of  little  chinks  and 
crevices,  early  in  the  morning,  where  they  have  packed 
themselves  away,  wherever  the  lichen-covered  rocks  approxi¬ 
mate  in  colour  to  themselves.  In  reply  to  the  question  so  often 
put,  how  best  to  find  this  larva,  there  is  no  “royal  road”  to 
find  it  known  to  me,  unless  it  be  to  “  work  for  it.”  I  have 
been  on  the  rocks — sometimes  having  company,  oftener  alone 
— from  5  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  ;  I  have  taken  it  in  every  one  of  the 
intervening  hours.  One  journey  I  had  most  success  early  in 
the  morning;  on  another  occasion  the  best  time  was  before 
noon,  then  best  from  3  to  5  o’clock;  another  season  the  best 
time  was  after  tea,  dusk,  then  best  after  dark,  or  late  at 
night :  thus  there  is  only  one  thing  for  it, — you  must  determine 
to  work  day  after  day,  always  hoping  a  family  of  it  may  come 
out  to  change  skins,  and  when  one  is  observed  stick  to  the 
place  until  the  others  appear  that  day,  that  night,  or  the  next 
day,  for  rest  assured  that  after  changing  skins  they  must  eat, 
and  can  then  be  seen,  for  where  there  are  no  stones  to  turn 
over,  or  for  them  to  hide  under,  they  get  into  the  herbage, 
and  cannot  often  be  found  there. — C.  S.  Gregson ;  Hose 
Bank ,  Fletcher  Grove,  Liverpool,  June  10,  1873. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Euchromia  pur  pur  ana. — 
Length  nearly  half  an  inch.  Colour  dark  olivaceous-green, 
changing  to  reddish  brown.  Head  small,  shining,  black. 
Corslet  covers  2nd  segment;  3rd  and  4th  segments  puffed 
out  at  the  sides;  light  green;  dorsal  streak  faint;  subdorsal 
papillae  raised,  shining,  one  placed  slightly  below  the  other 
on  each  segment,  below  these  marks  and  the  lower  one  the 
space  is  wrinkled  and  sunk ;  anal  segment  armed  with  a 
light  shield;  feet  horn-like,  darker  at  the  ends;  a  single 
spine  springs  from  the  spiracular  region.  It  spins  together 
the  terminal  leaves  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idaca,  and  eats  the 
inside  surface  of  the  leaves,  making  much  black  “frass;”  it 
spins  a  white  web  amongst  this  debris,  and  changes  to  a 
pupa  therein.  It  is  full  fed  at  the  end  of  April,  and  remains 
in  pupa  about  thirty  days.  I  was  accompanied  on  the  moors 
by  all  the  leading  entomologists  of  the  Ashton  and  Staly- 
bridge  districts,  to  collect  this  and  other  Vaccinium  larvae, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  ‘  Entomologist,’  and  l  here 
tender  them  my  warmest  thanks  for  their  kindness,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  make  descriptions  of  more  larvae  than  I  could 
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have  hoped  for  single-handed.  From  Michael  Ward  and 
Mark  Kershaw  I  have  received  fresh  larvae  and  fresh  food, 
and  to  them  special  thanks  are  due.  The  first  specimen 
appeared  May  21st,  1873. — C.  S.  Gregson. 

N.  B.  This  description  was  written  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1872,  and  confirmed  on  the  27th  of  April,  1873. — Id. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Depressaria  rotundella. — 
Length  two-eighths  of  an  inch,  slender,  cylindrical,  striate ; 
colour  light  yellowish,  with  three  parallel  lines,  the  dorsal 
line  rather  narrower  and  less  pronounced  than  the  subdorsal 
lines.  Head  black,  broad,  divided;  corslet  light;  behind 
the  head,  broader  than  the  head,  and  forming  full  half  a 
circle,  and  having  a  dark,  distinctly-defined  outer  edging  on 
the  subdorsal  region,  are  two  dots,  the  first  one  uppermost, 
and  on  the  spiracular  region  one  well-defined  dot;  from 
these  marks  a  single  spine  springs  ;  anal  segment  immaculate  ; 
feet  light.  Feeds  on  the  pinnae  of  wild  carrot-leaves  (Daucus 
Carota)  in  June,  at  Bowtb,  Ireland;  at  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man;  and  in  South  and  North  Lancashire.  Full  fed  in 
July. — Id. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Platyptilas  gonodactylus. — 
Length  fully  half  an  inch,  stout,  attenuated  towards  both 
extremities,  subtranslucent,  slightly  hairy;  ground  colour 
pink.  Head  small,  shining,  black;  corslet  dark,  broad, 
rhomboidal,  with  two  black  dots  below  it  placed  longi¬ 
tudinally;  3rd  and  4th  segments  dilated,  and  a  ring  of 
various-sized  spots  on  each,  the  following  segments  having 
a  ring  of  spots,  and  an  additional  spot  on  the  hind  subdorsal 
region  ;  anal  plate  small ;  dorsal  line  broad,  pink  oehreous- 
brown,  darker  and  narrowed  on  the  last  segment;  subdorsal 
the  same  colour  as  the  dorsal  line ;  subspiracular  wavy ; 
spiracles  distinct,  black ;  feet  black.  The  larvae  feed  in  the 
young  flower-shoots  of  Petisites  farfara  in  April,  causing 
them  to  be  stunted  and  droop;  they  leave  these  stems,  and 
enter  more  advanced  flower-stalks,  towards  the  end  of  April, 
a  little  below  the  flower  head,  and  live  beneath  the  seeds, 
eating  them  from  below,  or  they  enter  a  well-grown  flower 
before  it  is  open,  causing  it  to  burst  on  one  side,  and  take 
their  place  amongst  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  have  eaten 
out  a  home  to  live  in :  they  appear  in  the  perfect  state 
in  May.  I  have  gone  fully  into  this  description,  because  I 
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never  "knew  anybody,  except  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  who  knew 
any  particulars  about  this  common  species.  There  is  a 
species  in  Germany  called  Farfarse  by  Professor  Zeller:  I 
possess  examples  of  it  from  him,  and,  as  it  does  not  differ 
much  from  our  old  Gonodactylus,  I  thought  an  accurate  life- 
history  of  its  larval  habits  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  Zeller’s 
species  in  Britain,  especially  so  as  I  once  bred  a  Gonodactylus- 
like  insect  from  a  larva  found  feeding  in  a  kind  of  gallery  made 
in,  or  under,  the  woolly  under  side  of  a  coltsfoot-leaf,  found 
growing  on  the  lime-stone  rocks  at  Llanferras,  in  June;  the 
plant  grows  there  in  the  streaks  of  pipe,  or  China  clay, 
which  crop  out  two  hundred  feet  above  the  base  of  the  rocks, 
on  what  we  call  the  “Goat”  or  “  Ashworthii”  ledges. — C.  S. 
Greg  son. 


Entomological  Notes,  Captures ,  fyc. 

Xylomiges  Conspillaris  at  Danbury. — On  June  14th, 
whilst  beating  a  whitethorn  hedge  in  a  part  of  Danbury 
which  adjoins  the  parish  of  Woodham  Ferris,  1  was  lucky 
enough  to  dislodge  a  male  specimen  of  X.  Conspicillaris.  It 
is  a  tine  male,  and  in  colour  and  markings  agrees  with  the 
upper  of  the  three  specimens  figured  in  your  work  on 
‘British  Moths.’ — Gilbert  H.  Raynor;  Hazeleigh  Rectory, 
Maldon,  June  23,  1873. 

Agrotera  nemoralis  at  Lewes  and  near  Willesden. — This 
rare  pyrale  has  turned  up  in  two  of  our  counties, — near 
Willesden,  in  Middlesex,  and  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex.  Mr. 
Boden  kindly  submitted  the  Willesden  specimens  for  my 
examination  before  naming  them. — Eduard  Newman. 

Hepialus  Humuli. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  ‘Ento¬ 
mologist’  tell  me  whether  the  following  two  varieties  of  the 
female  Flepialus  Humuli  are  at  all  common.  The  first  differs 
from  the  typical  insect  in  not  having  the  slightest  red  or 
orange  markings  on  the  upper  wings.  The  second  differs  from 
the  usual  kind  in  the  under  wings  being  of  the  usual  flesh- 
colour  just  at  the  margin,  but  approaching  almost  to  blackness 
at  the  base.  They  were  neither  of  them  bred. — G.  J.  L. 
Eastliam  ;  Grammar  School,  Clitheroe. 

Lithosia  complana. — This  insect,  as  its  common  name 
implies,  is  not  so  generally  distributed  as  a  few  other  species 
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in  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  yet  we  find  that  every 
species  in  the  family  Lithosidae  is  more  or  less  local. 
L.  complana,  however,  is  very  far  from  rare;  in  fact,  some 
seasons  abundant  upon  the  same  heaths  as  its  more  local 
relation  E.  cribrum,  only  of  course  appearing  later  in  the 
season.  When  fresh  from  the  pupa  it  is  rather  a  handsome 
insect,  but  it  soon  becomes  worn,  on  account,  1  suppose,  of 
its  hiding  amongst  the  heather  during  the  daytime  ;  in  the 
evening  its  flight  is  somewhat  undulating,  like  others  of  its 
class,  and  is  neither  swift  nor  continued.  Another  trait  in  its 
character  is  that  when  in  the  net  it  generally  feigns  death, 
and  all  its  wings  are  wrapped  as  closely  round  its  body  as 
they  possibly  can  be,  which  gives  it  an  extremely  narrow  and 
not  easily-detected  appearance,  in  this  respect  resembling 
Cribrum.  Entomologists  who  have  never  taken  either 
species  can  scarcely  imagine  what  slender,  inanimate-looking 
creatures  they  are,  tumbling  about  in  the  bottom  of  the  net. 
Complanula,  Griseola,  Stramineola,  Rubricollis,  &c.,  have 
the  peculiarity  of  wrapping  their  wings,  especially  the  hind 
ones,  closely  about  their  body ;  but  Complana  and  Cribrum 
have  this  peculiar  habit,  with  all  their  wings,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  One  evening,  at  the  end  of  July,  I 
was  on  the  heaths  looking  for  A.  straminata:  it  was  nearly 
dark,  and  as  I  approached  a  small  portion  of  heather, 
covering  a  piece  of  ground  perhaps  two  feet  square,  I 
observed  a  number  of  insects  either  settled  upon  or  hovering 
about  the  spot;  on  getting  closer  I  saw  they  were  L.  com¬ 
plana,  and  I  should  say  there  must  have  been  thirty  at  the 
least,  congregated  so  closely  that  a  single  sweep  of  the  net 
secured  fourteen  specimens,  when  the  remainder  dispersed. 
I  thought  at  first  my  captures  would  produce  nothing  but 
males,  and  that  they  had  been  attracted  to  this  particular 
spot  by  the  unseen  charms  of  a  freshly-developed  female 
(the  so-called  “  assembling”  of  the  Lithosidae  is  not  altogether 
unknown  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  interesting  family) ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  as  on  arriving  home  I  found  I  had  three  females 
amongst  the  fourteen  specimens  I  caught.  I  marked  the 
spot  of  heather  for  an  examination  by  daylight,  as  it  was 
then  too  dark  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  next  day  1  inspected 
it  closely,  but  could  see  no  difference  between  it  and  that 
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which  surrounded  the  attractive  tuft.  What  could  have  been 
the  cause  of  such  a  congregation  ?  It  has  never  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  see  such  a  meeting  either  before  or  since. —  G.  Bentley 
Corbin. 

Is  Emmelesia  albulata  Double-broodecl  ? — A  correspondent 
some  time  since  asked  me  the  above  question,  to  which  I 
replied  in  the  negative,  but  since  then  I  have  had  misgivings 
about  the  correctness  of  the  answer  I  gave.  I  was  recently 
looking  into  an  old  number  of  the  (late)  ‘  Weekly  Entomo¬ 
logist,’  and  there  1  saw  the  subject  spoken  of,  and  it  seems 
that  a  second  brood  of  this  species  does  occasionally  appear 
in  the  North  of  England;  and  on  referring  to  my  diary  1  find 
that  in  1869  I  took  a  single  E.  albulata  in  good  condition  in 
September.  This  single  occurrence  would  not,  I  am  aware, 
establish  the  double-broodedness  of  the  species,  but  such  a 
capture  is  not  without  interest,  though  it  possibly  was  but  a 
case  of  retarded  development.  Some  few  seasons  ago  I  took 
a  Z.  Trifolii  at  the  end  of  September,  but  this  fact  does  not 
establish  the  possibility  of  a  second  brood,  any  more  than 
does  the  capture  of  the  solitary  E.  albulata  settle  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  double-broodedness  ;  rather  it  would  point  to  the 
peculiarity  of  some  insects  occasionally  being  “  born  out  of 
due  time.” — G.  Bentley  Corbin. 

Phigalia  pilosaria  in  May. — I  took  a  female  specimen  of 
P.  pilosaria  on  an  oak-trunk  on  the  1st  of  May  :  it  lived  for 
a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  died  without  depositing  any  eggs, 
although  I  found  on  opening  it  that  it  was  quite  full.  I  never 
met  with  the  insect  so  late  in  the  season  before. — C.  J. 
Biggs. 

Carpocapsa  pomonella. —  This  Tortrix  was  brought  to  me 
in  the  larva  state,  feeding  on  the  substance  enclosed  in 
the  box:  it  was  found  in  an  office  in  St.  Mary  Axe.  It 
remained  a  larva  all  the  winter,  assuming  the  pupa  state 
about  March,  and  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  about  a  month 
ago.  Jt  looks  a  good  deal  like  Pomonella,  but  not  having  a 
specimen  of  that  insect  to  compare  with  it  1  shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  it  is. — C.  J .  Biggs. 

[I  cannot  distinguish  this  little  moth  from  Carpocapsa 
pomonella.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
curious  substance  on  which  the  larva  was  feeding. — Edivard 
Newman.] 
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Variety  of  Fidonia  Piniaria. — On  Saturday,  the  21st 
inst.,  1  took  a  fresh  specimen  of  F.  Piniaria,  in  which  the 
right-hand  pair  of  wings  are  those  of  a  male,  and  the  left- 
hand  pair  those  of  a  female — or  nearly  so,  their  ground 
colour  being  orange;  the  antennae  are  also  different,  the 
right-hand  one  being  as  strongly  pectinated  as  usual,  while 
the  other  is  quite  plain.  I  suppose  this  would  be  called 
a  case  of  gynandromorphosis.  Is  it  not  rather  uncommon  ? — 
John  A.  Lilly ;  Clare  Park ,  Farnham ,  June  23,  1873. 

Pachetra  leucophxea  near  Canterbury. — I  have  again  been 
successful  in  taking  six  fine  specimens  of  Pachetra  leucophaea 
at  sugar,  near  Stanting,  the  locality  in  which  I  took  them  last 
year.  I  may  add  they  are  very  shy,  for  no  sooner  is  your 
lamp  near  them  than  they  are  off. —  G.  Parry;  Church 
Street ,  St.  Paul's ,  Canterbury ,  June  10,  1873. 

The  Gooseberry  Grub. — I  enclose  a  box  of  larvae  which  are 
very  abundant  in  the  gooseberry  plantations  here;  on  many 
bushes  there  is  not  a  leaf  left.  Would  you  kindly  name 
them?  You  will  see  two  of  them  are  of  a  different  colour; 
these  are  not  so  plentiful.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  of 
destroying  them? — W.  J.  Skelton;  The  Bounds ,  Herne 
Hill ,  Faversham ,  June  17,  1873. 

[The  larvas  which  Mr.  Skelton  sends  are  those  of  the 
gooseberry  grub.  A  complete  life-history  of  this  destructive 
insect  was  published  in  the  ‘Entomologist’  for  August,  1841, 
and  again  in  the  ‘Letters  of  Rusticus’  in  1849;  another,  by 
Vollenhoven,  in  the  ‘  Zoologist’  for  1862  ;  and  a  fourth  in  the 
‘Field’  newspaper  for  1867:  each  is  accompanied  bv  illus¬ 
trative  figures.  I  took  infinite  pains  and  pleasure  in  working 
out  its  destructive  career,  and  a  number  of  intermediate  and 
subsequent  writers  have  done  me  the  honour  to  reproduce  my 
labours  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  two  specimens  which 
Mr.  Skelton  describes  as  so  different  in  colour  are  in  the  last 
skin,  are  not  recognizable  as  the  same  insect  unless  by  those 
who  have  studied  its  biography.  Yollenhoven’s  account  is 
perfectly  original ;  the  others  are  very  much  repetitions  one 
of  the  other,  that  in  the  ‘  Eutomologist’  being  the  authority 
followed  in  the  others.  Of  course  an  insect  so  abundant  and 
so  destructive  was  sure  to  receive  a  great  number  of  scientific 
names  at  the  hands  of  entomologists,  but  after  a  variety  of 
changes  that  of  Nematus  ventricosus,  given  by  Klug  in  1818, 
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seems  most  generally  adopted,  although  that  of  Dahlbom, 
given  in  1835  (Grossulariae),  is  more  appropriate.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  for  some  years  the  gooseberry  grub 
seems  to  have  resigned  its  place  and  powers  of  destruction  to 
a  caterpillar  of  a  different  family,  one  which  produces  the 
beautiful  currant  moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata),  so  remarkable 
for  its  great  variation.  In  1841  my  gooseberry  bushes  were 
stripped — they  were  absolutely  rendered  leafless — by  the 
goosebery  grub;  now  not  one  is  to  be  found,  but  their 
destructive  duties  seem  to  have  been  delegated  to  the  currant 
moth,  which  may  be  said  to  swarm,  its  beautiful  chrysalis, 
shining  with  black  and  gold,  hangs  from  every  twig.  Mr. 
Skelton  asks  for  a  remedy,  but  I  can  recommend  none, 
except  the  tedious  one  of  hand-picking.  All  the  nostrums  so 
largely  advertised  and  so  strongly  recommended  I  have  found 
utterly  worthless.  In  the  ‘Field’  newspaper  several  writers 
have  declared  that  they  have  found  powdered  hellebore  very 
efficacious,  but  they  have  failed  to  give  any  practical 
directions  for  its  application.  We  all  must  recollect  the 
“instructions”  sold  with  flea-powder,  beginning  “Catch  the 
flea.”  So  it  is  with  the  gooseberry  grub;  you  must  first 
catch  the  grub,  and  then  dose  it  with  hellebore, — a  process 
much  more  tedious  than  dropping  it  into  boiling  water  or 
treading  on  it.  Nature  has  provided  remedies  after  her  own 
wise  fashion, — the  cuckoo  and  the  redstart,  which  birds 
prefer  them  to  any  other  food. — Edward  Newman. 

Ichneumonidw  of  the  Isle  of  Man. — The  present  distribu¬ 
tion  of  insects  is  the  result  of  their  previous  migration,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  it  will  tend  to  show  the  course  of  this 
migration.  In  this  respect  insects  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  first,  those  that  have  effected  still-continuing 
stations  or  encampments  along  the  whole  extent  of  their 
passage  from  east  to  west,  supposing  that  their  advance  was 
in  this  direction ;  the  second,  those  which  have  been  more  or 
less  limited  in  their  advance,  and  may  form  several  sub¬ 
divisions;  the  third,  those  which  have  passed  wholly  westward 
from  their  comparatively  primitive  habitation.  In  the  northern 
latitudes,  and  omitting  America,  Japan  and  Ireland  are  the 
two  extremes  of  the  journey,  and  many  species  are  restricted 
westward  to  England,  unless  they  have  passed  away  from 
Ireland  with  the  forest  region  which  formerly  prevailed 
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there.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  a  station  between  England  and 
Ireland,  and  may  contain  some  species  which  do  not  inhabit 
the  latter  country.  The  Ichneumonidae  of  this  island  have 
not  been  enumerated,  and  I  conclude  with  a  list  of  the  species 
that  I  found  there  in  1869;  I  am  indebted  for  the  names  to 
the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall : — Ichneumon  lineator  and  albi- 
cinctus,  Phaeogenes  melanogonus,  Ambly teles  divisorius, 
Phygadeuon  fumator,  assimilis,  binotatus  and  vagabundus, 
Cryptus  moschator,  viduatorius,  titillator  and  analis,  Hemi- 
teles  tristator,  oxyphimus,  tenerrimus,  aestivalis  and  similis, 
Sagaritis  zonata,  Limneria  obscurella,  areolaris,  mutabilis, 
bicingulata  ?  incrassata,  exareolata,  erucator  ?  and  notata? 
Mesochorus  thoracicus  and  confusus,  Pyracmon  obscuripes, 
Perilissus  subcinctus,  Mesoleius  dubius,  sylvestris  and  semi- 
caligatus,  Tryphon  trochanteratus,  Campoplex  pugillator, 
Bassus  albosignatus,  laetatorius,  pectoratorius,  pictus,  graci- 
lentus,  cinctus  and  compressus,  Exolytus  laevigatus,  Atrac- 
todes  exilis  and  croceicornis,  Pimpla  brevicornis  and  Turio- 
nellae,  Polysphincta  tuberosa,  Glypta  mensurator,  Eclytus 
ornatus,  Meniscus  catenator,  Cteniscus  flavilabris. — Francis 
Walker. 

Larva  feeding  on  the  Roots  of  Enanthe  crocata . — I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  the  name  of,  or  any 
information  respecting,  the  enclosed  larva.  I  found  it,  with 
others,  yesterday,  eating  the  tuberous  roots  of  (Enanthe 
crocata. — George  Roberts ;  Lofthouse,  Wakefield. 

[1  never  saw  the  larva  before  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
but  have  found  very  similar  ones  feeding  on  the  simple  roots 
of  Phellandrium  aquaticum.  1  emphasise  the  word  “simple” 
because,  although  the  two  plants  are  usually  placed  in  juxta¬ 
position  in  our  lists,  the  tuberose  roots  of  the  (Enanthes 
present  a  pabulum  for  insects  very  different  from  those  of 
Phellandrium.  The  larvae,  which  I  found  feeding  on  the 
Phellandrium,  produced  that  curious  weevil,  Lixus  pro¬ 
duct  u  s .  — Edwa rd  Newm an.] 

Filaria  parasitic  on  a  Silphid. — I  have  received,  from  an 
anonymous  correspondent  in  Ireland,  a  specimen  of  Phos- 
phaga  subrotundata,  with  a  Filaria  of  unknown  species 
protruding  several  inches  from  the  anal  extremity,  and  of  so 
large  a  size  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have 
inhabited  so  small  an  animal,  and  yet  both  maintain  their 
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life  and  apparent  well-being.  According  to  strict  rule,  I 
perhaps  ought  not  to  mention  the  circumstance,  but  as  my 
correspondent  communicates  no  fact,  but  merely  sends  the 
specimen  with  an  enquiry  as  to  its  name,  I  see  no  disadvantage 
in  breaking  a  self-imposed  restriction.  All  the  Filariae  appear 
to  be  parasitic,  living  in  the  interior  of  other  animals,  and 
generally  without  doing  them  any  visible  injury.  Three 
species  inhabit  man,  and  one  of  these,  the  guinea-worm 
(Filaria  medinensis),  is  very  annoying,  causing  painful 
tumours,  and  giving  great  trouble  in  the  extraction  :  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  damp  places  in  hot 
countries,  since  it  has  frequently  attacked  the  natives  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  when  on  their  expeditions  and 
walking  barefoot.  The  great  object  of  these  people,  as  soon 
as  they  are  attacked,  is  to  extract  the  worm  entire ,  because 
if  broken  the  injury  remains  unabated.  The  method  of 
extraction  is  on  this  wise :  the  extremity  of  the  worm  is 
sought  for,  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  pulled  out  with 
great  gentleness  and  care,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  breaking, 
until  enough  has  been  exposed  to  wind  round  a  stick ;  the 
operation  is  then  abandoned  for  a  time,  but  is  daily  renewed, 
and  a  fresh  portion  wound  round  the  stick  every  day  until 
the  whole  is  extracted.  I  cannot  accept  the  popular  view 
that  these  Filariae  only  attack  man  in  their  adult  state;  it 
seems  far  more  probable  that  the  creature  is  introduced  in 
some  other  and  earlier  stage  of  its  existence.  Various 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  infested  by  these 
Filariae;  in  fishes  they  are  particularly  numerous  :  they  are 
said  to  inhabit  mollusks,  and  we  frequently  find  them  in 
insects,  more  particularly  among  the  Carabidae,  Silphidae, 
and  Bombycidae. — Edward  Newman. 

The  Rose  Weevil. — 1  am  not  surprised  that  this  insect  is 
so  little  known  to  horticulturists,  since  it  commits  its  depre¬ 
dations  exclusively  by  night.  1  have  received  many  enquiries 
and  many  proofs  of  its  injurious  operations,  but  not  in  a 
single  instance  a  specimen  of  the  insect,  which  is  the 
Otiorhynchus  scabrosus,  of  the  family  Curculionidae,  a  rough- 
coated  and  very  hard  beetle— indeed  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult 
to  crush:  it  resides  by  day  in  the  earth,  and  at  night-fall 
crawls  up  the  stems  of  standard-roses,  and  gnaws  the  rind  ofl 
last  year’s  twigs,  preferring  those  which  have  been  cut  and 
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left  a  few  inches  in  length ;  sometimes  the  bark  will  be 
taken  off  in  a  circle,  at  others  it  is  only  nibbled  in  places  and 
thus  made  rough  to  the  touch.  I  know  of  no  remedy  but 
hand-picking, — very  tedious,  certainly,  but  efficient:  take  a 
basin  of  hot  water  and  a  lantern,  and  search  diligently  for  the 
weevils  just  above  the  graft,  pick  them  off  one  by  one,  and 
drop  them  into  the  water;  they  die  almost  instantly. — 
Edward  Newman. 

Hepialus  Velleda  on  the  Quaniock  Hills. — Whilst  collect¬ 
ing  a  short  time  ago,  in  Somersetshire,  I  saw  amongst  a  small 
collection  made  by  a  beginner,  at  Kingston,  a  specimen  of 
Hepialus  Velleda,  which  had  been  taken  on  the  Quantock 
Hills.  As  this  entomologist  had  never  exchanged  a  moth, 
and  as  the  Velleda  was  set  like  the  rest  of  the  collection,  with 
a  common  pin,  1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  correct 
in  his  statement  of  its  capture.  My  friend  Mr.  Bidgood,  of 
the  Museum,  Taunton,  has  also  received  information  of  the 
capture  of  specimens  of  this  species  upon  the  Quantocks. — 
A.  G.  Spiller ;  Wimhorne  Minster,  Dorset ,  June ,  1873. 

Vitality  of  Life  in  Larva  of  Z.  Filipendulw. — A  larva  of 
Filipendulae  spun  cocoon  and  changed  to  pupa  after  having 
been  kept  nineteen  days  without  food. —  G.  Arnold;  143, 
Seven  Sisters  Road,  Holloway ,  April  20,  1873. 

Collecting  in  the  Lake  District. — Can  you,  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  ‘Entomologist,’  inform  me  what  is  to  be  done 
in  collecting  Lepidoptera  in  the  English  lake  district  in  the 
month  of  September  ?  A  few  hints  in  the  next  number 
would  be  very  acceptable. — Henry  Miller,  jun. ;  Ipswich, 
June  23,  1873. 

[I  would  suggest  an  application  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson  or 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson.  I  possess  no  information  except 
through  these  distinguished  entomologists. — E.  Newman.'] 

Lycoperdina  Bovistce. — Will  you  please  to  name  the  little 
beetles  which  I  enclose  :  they  were  found  in  fungi,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  swan’s-egg  pear,  growing  on  a  heath 
beyond  Claremont,  in  Surrey ;  they  were  under  fir-trees. 
Every  fungus  contained  two  or  three  beetles,  and  there  was  a 
hole  at  the  top,  which  served  as  a  chimney  for  the  emission 
of  smoke,  as  well  as  a  ventilator  for  the  admission  of  air. — 
J.  C. 

[The  insect  is  Lycoperdina  Bovistse.  I  believe  it  has 
never  been  found  in  any  other  situation  than  the  interior  of 
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these  puff-balls.  Many  years  since  I  found  it  abundantly  in 
the  several  stages  of  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  in  the  puff-balls 
growing  among  the  grass,  beneath  the  firs  which  formerly 
occupied  that  portion  of  Birch  Wood  nearest  to  the  road.  I 
believe  that  the  entomologist  is  now  driven  off  this  once- 
productive  insect-hunting  ground,  and  that  it  is  occupied 
by  poachers,  gamekeepers,  gipsies,  hop-pickers,  and  those 
varied  but  nearly-allied  sections  of  mankind  which  have 
succeeded  him  wherever  he  has  been  expelled. — Edward 
Newman .] 

Aphis  of  the  Beech. — I  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  beeches  in  this  neighbourhood  :  the  leaves 
are  in  many  instances  covered  with  a  small  Aphis-like  insect, 
which  exudes  or  emits  a  cottony  substance  of  a  pure  white 
colour  and  highly  glutinous  nature;  this  sometimes  seems 
to  take  a  different  character,  and  settles  on  the  leaves  in  the 
form  of  resinous  drops. — E.  Johnson;  Reigate. 

[“The  insect  in  question  is  Aphis  Fagi  of  Linneus ;  it  is 
now  called  Phyllaphis  {Koch)  Fagi.  It  is  of  common  occur¬ 
rence  on  beech-leaves. — Francis  Walker .”  (In  a  note  to 
E.  Newman.)  Will  Mr.  Walker  inform  us  on  some  future 
occasion  what  this  exudation  really  is,  and  whether  it  is  of 
any  ascertained  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  insect. — 
Edward  Newman.) 


Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological 
Society ,  February  17  to  March  17,  1S73. 

Salivary  Organs  of  the  Honey  Bee. — Mr.  F.  Smith  read 
the  following  translation  of  some  notes  : — ‘  On  the  Salivary 
Organs  of  the  Honey  Bee,’  by  C.  Th.  v.  Siebold.  “At  the 
annual  agricultural  meeting  held  in  October,  1871,  at  Munich, 
a  well-known  apiarian,  Herr  Mehring,  had  exhibited  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  honey,  named  by  him  ‘  Kunst-Honig’  (artificial 
honey),  which  he  had  produced  by  feeding  his  bees  exclusively 
with  malt.  This  honey  excited  great  interest;  and  the 
question  was  raised  (and  denied  by  many),  whether  this 
substance  was  real  honey;  and  whether,  consequently,  the 
bee  was  able  to  change  malt-sugar  in  its  stomach  into  honey. 
The  physiologico-chemical  part  of  the  inquiry  into  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  bee  was  taken  up  in  Liebig’s  laboratory  by 
Dr.  Von  Schneider,  who,  unfortunately,  was  prevented  from 
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carrying  the  investigation  to  the  end,  but  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  hydrates  of  carbon  (malt-sugar  and  malt- 
deatrin)  contained  in  the  malt  are  actually  changed  by  the 
bee  into  honey-sugar;  and  that  Mehring’s  honey  does  cer¬ 
tainly  not  differ  from  other  honeys,  except  in  the  absence  of 
specific  aromas  which  are  imparted  to  them  from  the  flowers 
on  which  the  bees  have  been  collecting.  Practically,  Herr 
Mehring’s  discovery  is  of  importance ;  inasmuch  as  the  malt- 
food  prepared  by  him  contains  not  only  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  the  life  of  the  bee,  but  also  for  the  formation  of 
honey;  and  therefore  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  flowering  plants  are  scarce.  With  regard 
to  the  wax,  Dr.  Von  Schneider  maintains  that  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  secretion  of  the  honey-bee,  formed  chiefly  out  of 
different  kinds  of  sugar;  but  that  the  production  of  wax 
from  sugar  is  not  continued  without  the  simultaneous 
addition  of  food  containing  nitrogen.  After  the  fact  had 
thus  been  established  that  honey  and  wax  are  not  substances 
found  ready  made  and  simply  gathered  by  the  bee,  but 
productions  which  have  undergone  chemical  changes  through 
having  come  in  contact  with  the  secretions  of  the  insect, 
Prof.  Von  Siebold  directed  his  attention  to  the  investigation 
of  the  secreting  organs,  a  portion  of  the  anatomy  which, 
indeed,  had  previously  been  entirely  neglected,  but  is  now 
treated  for  the  first  time  with  regard  to  the  special  functions 
those  organs  appear  to  perform  in  the  preparation  of  the 
products  of  the  bee.  Prof.  Von  Siebold  distinguishes  three 
entirely  distinct  and  very  complicated  systems  of  salivary 
glands,  two  of  which,  a  lower  and  an  upper,  are  situated  in 
the  head,  and  the  third  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  the 
latter  having  been  erroneously  regarded  by  Fischer  as  a  lung. 
Each  of  them  has  separate  excretory  ducts,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  specifically  different  form  and  organization  of 
the  vesicles  secreting  the  saliva.  Each  consists  of  a  right 
and  left  glandular  mass,  with  right  and  left  excretory  ducts. 
For  the  detailed  account  of  their  minute  structure  we  must 
refer  to  the  paper  itself,  and  the  plate  accompanying  it,  but 
wre  must  add  that  this  extraordinary  development  of  the 
salivary  organs  has  been  observed  by  Prof.  Von  Siebold  in 
the  workers  only.  The  queen  possesses  only  a  rudiment  of 
the  lower  cephalic  system  in  the  form  of  the  two  orifices  of 
its  ducts,  whilst  the  ducts  themselves  with  the  glands  are 
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absent;  and  the  two  other  systems  are  much  less  developed 
than  in  the  workers.  In  the  drones  not  even  the  orifices  of 
the  lower  cephalic  system  could  be  found.”  (Bienenzeitunsr, 
1872.  No.  23.) 

Chemical  Composition  of  Malt-sugar ,  fyc. — Mr.  Meldola, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  referred  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  malt-sugar  as  compared  with  sugar  in  honey. 
It  was  stated  that  malt-sugar  had  the  same  composition  as 
glucose;  while  honey,  in  addition  to  glucose,  contained 
cane-sugar  or  saccharose.  Mr.  Weir  remarked  that  it  was  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  chemical  transformation  of  malt- 
sugar  into  a  sugar  containing  a  different  percentage  of  carbon 
should  take  place  in  the  economy  of  the  honey-bee. 

Aculeate  Hymenoptera  of  Japan.  —  Mr.  Smith  read 
‘Descriptions  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  of  Japan,’  collected 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Lewis,  at  Nagasaki  and  Hiogo.  Of  seventy- 
three  species,  forty-nine  were  previously  unknown.  He 
remarked  that  the  distinctness  of  his  Apis  nigrocincta  from 
A.  mellifica,  recently  questioned  by  Dr.  Gerstacker,  had  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  queen  of  A. 
nigrocincta. 

Mimetic  Insects. — Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  some  insects 
bearing  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  each  other, 
although  belonging  to  different  orders.  Thus,  Euglossa 
dimidiata  and  another  Euglossa,  a  genus  of  Apidae,  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  two  species  of  the  Dipterous  family 
Asilidae,  namely,  Dasyllis  haemorrhoa  and  Mallophora  tibialis, 
all  from  South  America.  Also,  Abispa  splendida,  one  of  the 
Vespidae,  and  an  insect  of  the  Dipterous  genus  Lachites(P), 
both  from  New  Holland.  Also,  a  bee  of  the  genus  Megachile, 
and  one  of  the  Asilidae,  Mallophora  calida,  JVied .,  from 
South  America.  With  regard  to  the  two  last-mentioned 
insects,  Mr.  Smith  noticed  that  the  Asilus  not  only  resembled 
the  bee  in  its  general  appearance,  but  that  also  it  was 
furnished  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  with  a  brush 
similar  to  the  pollen-brush  of  Megachile,  although  it  was  not 
apparent  for  what  purpose  the  insect  required  it.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  remarked  that  when  he  was  at  Casa  Brucciata,  near 
Ancona,  he  observed  several  insects  of  the  genus  Osmia 
extracting  the  black  pollen  from  poppies ;  and  on  the  sandy 
shore  he  noticed  the  same  insects  collecting  the  sand  on  their 
ventral  brushes.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the  brushes 
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were  used,  not  only  for  collecting  the  pollen,  but  also  for 
carrying  the  grains  of  sand  to  the  nests,  which  he  observed 
them  in  the  act  of  constructing  on  walls. 

New  British  Bayous. — Mr.  Champion  exhibited  specimens 
of  Bagous  brevis,  Schaum,  taken  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Power,  although  not  hitherto  observed  in  Britain.  Mr.  Muller 
directed  attention  to  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
‘  Petites  Nouvelles,’  explaining  a  method  of  obtaining  silk 
from  cocoons  which  had  been  eaten  through  by  the  insects ; 
and  that  the  silk  so  obtained  from  the  damaged  cocoons  was 
equal  in  quality  to  that  obtained  from  the  perfect  cocoons, 
and  did  not  require  to  be  carded. 

Ants  collected  at  Calcutta. — Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  a  further 
collection  of  ants,  sent  by  Mr.  G.  A.  James  Rothney,  from 
Calcutta.  They  were  collected  by  him  in  a  very  restricted 
area,  principally  in  the  Eden  Gardens,  Calcutta,  between  the 
months  of  June  and  October  of  last  year.  The  specimens 
which  Mr.  Smith  had  been  able  to  determine  were  thirty  in 
number.  There  were  nine  new  species,  two  of  which  belonged 
to  new  genera,  and  the  collection  contained  several  others, 
apparently  new,  requiring  further  examination.  Mr.  Smith 
directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rothney  had  very 
carefully  collected  the  sexes  of  the  different  species,  which 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Science.  Mr.  Rothney  had 
also,  in  a  most  liberal  manner,  allowed  Mr.  Smith  to  select 
a  complete  series  of  specimens  for  the  British  Museum. 
Connected  with  Mr.  Rothney’s  collection  were  also  three 
examples  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  ant,  Sima  rufonigrum, 
placed  side  by  side  ;  but  on  close  examination  one  of  them 
was  found  to  be  a  spider  of  the  genus  Salticus,  having  its 
anterior  legs  purposely  removed,  causing  it  to  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  ant,  which,  like  it,  inhabits  trees. 

Hybernated  Antiopa. — Mr.  Stevens  remarked  that  a  hyber- 
nated  specimen  of  Vanessa  Antiopa  had  been  seen  on 
Sunday  last  in  a  church  at  Redhill. 

Arceocerus  coffece  at  Basle. — Mr.  Albert  Muller  communi¬ 
cated  the  following  note.  “On  the  29th  of  September,  1862, 
while  attentively  watching  the  unpacking  of  some  freshly- 
imported  bags  of  Java  coffee,  in  a  warehouse  at  Basle,  a  very 
lively  specimen  of  this  beetle  came  tumbling  out  of  one  of 
the  bags.  I  secured  it,  and  kept  it  alive  for  some  days.  In 
a  letter,  dated  the  14th  of  March,  1873,  which  I  have  just 
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received  from  my  lynx-eyed  friend  Herr  H.  Knecht,  of  the 
same  city,  he  tells  me  that  he  can  now  get  this  species  in  any 
quantity  at  Basle.  It  is  well  known  that  this  species  of 
Anthribidae  feeds  in  the  larval  state  on  raw  coffee-berries; 
hence  its  introduction  and  capture  in  commercial  emporia  on 
the  coasts  of  different  continents  need  cause  little  surprise; 
but  the  two  facts  here  recorded  illustrate  once  more  the 
indubitable  axiom  that  insects  living  on  merchandise  are 
spread  chiefly  along  the  main  trade-route,  and  become 
acclimatised  along  their  whole  course,  Basle  being  one  of 
the  chief  markets  where  Central  Europe  stores  and  disposes 
of  the  purchases  derived  from  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
ports.” 

Tribolium  ferrugineum  in  Ground-nuts. — Mr.  Muller  read 
the  following  note.  “In  the  summer  of  1863  a  cargo  of 
ground-nuts  (Arachis  hypogsea)  arrived  in  the  port  of  London 
direct  from  Sierra  Leone.  On  arrival  the  usual  samples  were 
drawn,  when  it  turned  out  that  the  husks  were  riddled  by 
countless  holes,  while  the  kernels  were  half  eaten  up  by 
myriads  of  larvae  and  imagines  of  Tribolium  ferrugineum. 
So  completely  had  they  done  their  noisome  work  that  in  the 
numerous  samples  examined  scarcely  an  intact  kernel  could 
be  found.  If  a  nut  was  opened  the  whole  interior  was  often 
found  to  be  converted  into  a  living  conglomerate  of  larvae, 
pupae  and  imagines  of  Tribolium,  accompanied  by  the  larvae 
and  perfect  insects  of  a  Rhizophagus  preying  on  the  former, 
the  whole  mass  being  wrapped  up  in  a  layer  of  cast-skins  and 
excrement.  As  no  purchaser  could  be  found,  owing  to  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  cargo,  the  work  of  destruction  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  months  of  August,  September  and 
October,  the  owners  being  unwilling  to  take  a  considerably 
lower  price  than  had  been  calculated  upon  :  a  fresh  proof 
how  the  marketable  value  of  an  article  can  become  reduced 
through  delay  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  its  owner.” 


Proceedings  of  the  South  London  Entomological  Societg. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  June  19th,  1873,  at  104,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road.  The  report  stated  that  the  number  of  members  had 
increased  to  seventy-six,  and  thankfully  acknowledged  dona¬ 
tions  of  books  from  Edward  Newman,  Esq.,  and  Henry 
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Walker,  Esq.;  also  a  collection  of  insects  from  J.  R.  S. 
Clifford,  Esq.  The  Society’s  library  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  half-year.  The  meeting  was  rendered  highly 
interesting  by  the  large  number  of  rare  insects  brought  for 
exhibition  by  the  members.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
more  remarkable  specimens. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wellman,  the  President,  exhibited  two  specimens 
of  Agrotera  nemoralis,  from  Lewes ;  A.  rubidata,  a  bred 
series ;  and  larvae  of  G.  Rhamni  and  P.  galactodactylus. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Farn,  the  Vice-President,  long  bred  series  of 
N.  cucullina  and  A.  sinuata,  and  a  captured  series  of 
E.  fuscula. 

Mr.  Boden,  a  series  of  eight  beautiful  specimens  of  Agro¬ 
tera  nemoralis,  recently  captured  by  himself  near  Willesden, 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  Chaney  (for  Mr.  Walker),  Agrotis  cinerea,  L.  Alexis 
(hermaphrodite) ;  and  pale  variety  of  L.  montanata,  captured 
£tt  Chatham. 

Mr.  Williams,  a  bred  series  of  H.  contigua,  larvae  of 
P.  cytisaria,  and  the  parasite  upon  larva  of  Thecla  W-Album. 

Mr.  Barrett,  S.  cynipiformis  (hermaphrodite  specimen), 
C.  Lychnitis  (two  years  in  pupa),  and  red  varieties  of 
S.  Tiliae,  all  recently  bred. 

Mr.  Oldham,  H.  Velleda,  captured  at  Folkestone,  and 
specimens  of  G.  raucus  and  A.  parvula  from  the  same 
locality. 

Mr.  West,  A.  gentianana  (a  bred  series). 

Mr.  Hoey,  living  larvae  of  L.  Sibylla,  and  numerous 
Coleoptera  from  Darentb. 

Mr.  Champion,  Liosomus  elongatus,  Homalota  elegantula, 
Phytcecia  cylindrica,  and  Anisotoma  parvula  from  Caterham. 


London  Natural  History  Society. — 1  am  requested  to 
state  that  a  Society  has  been  formed  under  the  above  name, 
and  has  for  its  purpose  the  furtherance  of  Natural  History 
in  all  its  various  branches.  It  is  intended  to  hold  weekly 
meetings  every  Monday  evening  at  eight  o’clock.  Sub¬ 
scription  to  the  above  will  be  4.?.  4 d.  per  annum,  and  Is. 
entrance  fee.  The  meetings  will  be  held,  for  the  present, 
at  50,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  The  following  officers  have 
been  appointed  pro  tern.: — E.  G.  Meek,  President;  H. 
Burton,  Treasurer;  C.  Seabrook,  Secretary. — E.  Newman. 


EXCHANGE. 

Desiderata. — Edward  Newman  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  specimens  of  Zygaena  Meliloti 
for  the  Club  Cabinet. 

Duplicates. — Cribrum,  Lacertula,  Dolobraria,  Pennaria,  Hirtaria,  Cytisaria,  Fumata, 
Plumaria,  Piniaria,  Undulata,  Imbutata. — E.  Earl;  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

Duplicates. — Pupae  of  B.  Quercus;  larvae  of  Neustria  and  Hirtaria.  Desiderata. — Pupae 
of  Villiea,  Dominula,  Potatoria,  &c. — B.  Garfit;  Alford,  Lincolnshire. 

Duplicates. — Hyale,  Uaplidice,  Galatliea,  Blandina,  Cardui,  Artemis,  Alsus,  Corydon, 
Adonis,  Dominula,  Stellatarum,  Nupta.  Desiderata. — Sinapis,  Cassiope,  Iris,  C-Album, 
Athalia,  Betulae,  Arion,  Artaxerxes,  Paniscus,  Apiformis,  Bembeciformis,  Derasa,  Batis. — 
C.  M.  L.  Fletcher ;  55,  Marine  Parade,  Worthing,  Sussex. 

Duplicates. — Selene,  Artemis,  Davus,  Alsus,  Piniaria,  Ulmata,  Rumicis,  Unca,  Filipeu- 
dulae.  Desiderata. — Very  numerous. — George  Dawson;  G,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

Duplicates. — Cardamines,  Malvae,  Maeulata,  Clatlirata,  Gothica,  Fuscula,  Cinctalis,  and 
many  others.  Desiderata. — Perfect  specimens  of  many  species.  Accepted  offers  answered 
in  a  week. — S.  B.  Bentall;  Nightingale  Hall,  Halstead,  Essex. 

Duplicates. — Corydon,  Medon,  Cardui,  Albicolon,  Basilinea,  Lemnalis,  Chrysonucbellus, 
&e. — A.  Ensor ;  42,  Shakespeare  Street,  Nottingham. 

Duplicates. — Larvae  of  Opima.  Desiderata. — Other  larvae  or  pupae. — J.Poivall;  Heath 
Bank,  Wallasey,  Birkenhead. 

Duplicates. — Larvae  of  S.  Populi  and  Ocellatus;  and  eggs  or  larvae  of  Ligustri.  Deside¬ 
rata. — Very  numerous;  eggs  or  larvae  preferred. — James  Sawyer;  2,  Eton  Terrace, 
Cambridge  Street,  Hull. 

Duplicates. — A  few  specimens  of  Arion  and  Pulchraria.  Desiderata. — Various. — J.  A. 
Tawell ;  30,  Compton  Terrace,  Islington,  N. 

Duplicates. — Larvae  and  pupae  of  V.  Polycliloros  and  Chrysorrhoea ;  imagos  of  Cratasgi. — 
W.  J.  Skelton  ;  The  Bounds,  near  Faversham,  Kent. 

Duplicates. — Rubricollis  and  many  others.  Desiderata. — AEsculi,  Sylvanus,  Testudo, 
Asellus,  Monacha  (female),  Coenosa,  Roboraria,  Belgiaria,  Olivata,  Polycommata,  and  others. 

—  W.  McBae ;  Christchurch  School,  Hants. 

Duplicates. — Fine  bred  specimens  of  E.  Pimpinellata.  Desiderata. — Other  good  species. 

—  William  Prest ;  13,  Holgate  Boad,  York. 

Duplicates. — Alsus,  Adonis,  Semcle,  Euphrosyne.  Desiderata. — Very  numerous. — H.  J. 
Carpenter ;  14,  Ashburnham  Grove,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

Duplicates. — Agrotis  Ripae  (very  fine),  Ulmata  (good),  and  many  others.  Desiderata. — 
Too  numerous  to  mention.  Correspondents  not  getting  supplied  with  Ripae  will  please 
forward  their  list  of  duplicates. — John  Archer ;  23,  Washington  Street,  Workington,  Cum¬ 
berland. 

Duplicates. — Hyale,  Sinapis,  Lucina,  Rubi,  /Egon,  Comma,  Galathea,  Z.  Trifolii,  Omicro- 
naria,  Cinctaria,  Hippocastanaria,  Viridata,  Cribrum,  Subsericeata. — A.J.  Spiller ;  Wimborne 
Minster,  Dorset. 

Duplicates. — Advenaria;  and  pupae  of  T.  W -Album. — John  Harrison;  7,  Victoria 
Bridge,  Barnsley. 

Duplicates. — Pupae  of  Glandifera.  Desiderata. — Pupae  of  Polychloros,  Nupta;  and  other 
pupae. — T.  W.  Salvage  ;  38,  Southampton  Street,  Brighton. 

Duplicates. — Larvae  of  Vinula,  Ocellatus  (young),  Neustria,  Grossulariata,  and  many 
others.  Desiderata. — Larvae  of  other  species. — B.  L.  Davis ;  New  Town,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts. 

Duplicates. — Larvae  of  Lanestris,  Dispar,  and  Menthastri.  Desiderata. — Eggs,  larvre,  or 
pupae  of  Lepidoptera. — Miss  Bcthell;  54.  High  Street,  Croydon. 

Duplicates. — T.  W-Album  (fine),  Advenaria,  Crepuscularia,  Pulveraria,  Omicronaria, 
Arbuti,  Pilosaria,  Friecox,  Pyramidea,  Rubricosa,  Stabilis,  Instabilis,  Glyphica,  Albicillata, 
Dealbata,  Velleda,  Hastata,  Luteata,  Bidentata,  Aprilina,  and  Depuncta. — Joseph  Jackson ; 
4,  Kendray  Yard,  Barnsley. 

Duplicates. — Cassiope,  Arion,  Alsus,  Geryon,  Hectus,  Velleda.  Sylvinus,  Mendica,  Car- 
pophaga,  Marginata,  Expolita,  Albicolon,  Aquilina,  Valligera,  Literosa,  &c.  Desiderata,.— 
Sibylla,  Iris  (female) ;  any  Trochilium  but  Tipuliforme,  Arundinis,  Fagi,  Trilophus,  Chaonia, 
Crenata,  Algae,  Tridens,  Leporina;  and  many  others. — J.  E.  Dobson  ;  Sea  View,  Hartlepool. 

Duplicates. — Larvae  of  S.  Populi,  V.  Urticie,  Auriflua,  Caeruleocephala,  L.  Dispar;  imagos 
of  S.  Populi,  Gothica,  Stabilis,  Instabilis,  Cruda,  Auritlua,  Oleracea,  Thalassina,  Crata'gata, 
Montanata,  Fluctuata,  Mensuraria,  Didymata,  Stagnalis,  Urticalis,  Olivalis,  &o.—S.  Brad¬ 
bury ;  The  Heath,  Uttoxeter. 

Duplicates.— Edusa,  Lucina,  Alveolus,  Pages,  Cardui,  Argiolus,  Procellata,  Advenaria, 
Cassinea,  Piniaria,  Clatlirata,  Villiea,  Jacobmae,  Tristata,  Fimbria,  Saponanae,  L.  Dispar, 
Marginata,  Vitalbata;  larval  of  B.  Quercus,  Potatoria,  Lanestris,  Ac.  Offers  answered  in  a 
week  if  accepted. — G.  B.  Hulme  ;  Manor  House,  Newton  Valence,  near  Alton,  Hants. 

Desiderata  —  Eggs,  larval,  or  pup®  (not  imagos)  of  Z.  Trifolii,  Cristulalis,  Pygmacoln, 
Quadra,  Viduaria,  Cinctaria,  Punctulata,  Trepidaria,  Vernaria,  Bajularia,  Omicronaria, 
Auroraria,  Luteata,  Candidata,  Sylvata,  Blomeraria,  Heparata,  and  Cambncaria.  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  a  return.— Geo.  T.  Porritt :  Huddersfield. 
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